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with lanterns.1 But street lighting by lanterns was still
so far from bringing safety to night traffic that when Parlia-
ment adjourned after evening sessions it was the custom
to send members to their homes under the protection of a
military escort. Everywhere public lighting was regarded
as a purely police measure, not as a matter of public con-
venience. The care of the lamps or lanterns was in the
hands of the night constables or watchmen, who attended
to this function quite as negligently as they performed
their regular patrolling duties.2

Gas for public lighting first came into use at Manchester
Public light- about 1800, and was adopted by London, Paris, and other
ing ygas c^ieg within the next two decades. The first American
city to use it as a public illuminant was Baltimore in 1816,
but Boston followed in 1822 and New York a year later.
Some cities had installed street lamps burning kerosene,
but these were soon displaced, and from about 1835 to about
1885 gas held a practical monopoly in the city streets of
this country. Coal gas was first used; then about 1875
came the inventions that enabled water gas to be made
more cheaply. Towards 1880 the open electric arc lamp
came into use arid was soon widely employed for street
lighting, to be followed within a decade by the electric
incandescent. These two types of lamp had so many
obvious advantages over the naked gas flame that it seemed
for a time as if the regime of public gas lighting were draw-
ing to a close; when all at once, about 1890, through the
invention, by Dr. Carl Auer von Welsbach, of a practical
gas mantle which utilized the thermal or heating qualities
of gas for illumination, it sprang into a new lease of life.
Not only did the Welsbach burner greatly increase the
illuminating efficiency of gas, but the inverted gas mantle

1A brief outline of the early history of public lighting may be found in
Louis Bell's "Principles and Design of Exterior Illumination," in the
Johns Hopkins Lectures on Illuminating JUngineenng (2 vols,, Baltimore,
1911), ii. 815-817.

2 Of. below, p, 262.